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The  year  before  King  William  died^ 
Diy  father  observed  my  molher  did  not  say 
AnieR,  to  the  prayer  for  the  King.  She 
said  she  could  not ;  for  she  did  not  believe 
the  Prince  of  Orai^  was  King.  He 
vowed  he  never  would  cohabit  with  her 
till  she  did.  He  then  took  his  horse  and 
rode  a  way  9  nor  did  she  hear  any  thing  of 
him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came 
back,  and  lived  wilAi  her  as  before.  But 
1  lear  Us  vow  w^as  not  forgotten  before 
God. 

Being  infornied  that  Mr.  Hoole,  the  vi¬ 
car  of  Haxey  (an  eminently  pious  and 
Sensible  man,)  could  give  me  some  further 
information,  I  walked  over  to  him.  He 
said,  Robert  Brown  came  over  to  me, 
and  told  me,  your  father  desired  my  com¬ 
pany.  When  I  came,  he  gave  roe  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  had  happened ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  knocking  dming  family  prayer. 
But  that  evening  (to  my  great  satisfaction) 
we  had  no  knocking  at  all.  But  between 
nine  and  fen,  a  servant  came  in  and  said, 
‘Old  Jeffery  is  coming,^  (that  was  the 
name  of  one  that  died  ki  the  house,)  ‘  for 
I  hear  the  signal.’  This  they  informed 
me  was  heard  every  night  about  a  quarter 
before  ten.  It  was  toward  the  top  of  the 
house  on  the  outside,  at  the  north-east  cor¬ 
ner,  resembling  the  loud  creaking  of  a  saw : 
or  rather  that  of  a  wind-mill,  when  the 
bodydf  it  is  turned  about,  in  order  to  shift 
the  sails  to  the  wind.  We  then  heard  a 
knocking  over  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
catching  up  a  candle,  said,  ‘Come,  Sir, 
now  you  shall  hear  for  yourself.’  We 
tvent  up  stairs  ;  he  with  much  hope,  and 
1  (to  say  the  truth)  with  much  fear. — 
When  we  came  into  the  nursery,  it  was 
blocking  in  the  next  room :  when  we 


were  there,  it  was  knocking  in  the  nursery- 
And  there  it  continued  to  knock,  thoo^ 
we  came  in,  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  (whic^  was  of  wood)  in  which 
Miss  Hetty  and  two  of  her  younger  sisters 
lay.  Mr.  Wesley  observing  that  ibey 
were  afiected  though  asleep,  sweating,  and 
tiTembliag  exceedingly,  was  very  angry, 
and  puHiiig  out  a  pistol,  was  going  lo  ire 
at  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  came* 
But  I  catched  him  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
‘  Sir,  you  are  convinced  this  is  something 
preternatural.  If  so,  you  cannot  hurt  it :  but 
you  give  it  power  to  hurt  you.’  He  theo 
went  close  to  the  place  and  said  sternly, 
‘Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devU,  why  dost 
thou  fright  tliese  cbildrim,  that  cannot 
answer  for  themselves?  .Coma  to  me  in 
my  study  that  am  a  man  .  Instantly  it 
knocked  his  knock  (the  particular  knock 
which  he  always  at  the  gate)  as  if 
it  would  shiver  the  board  in  pieces,  and 
we  heard  nothing  more  that  night.”  Till 
this  time,  my  father  bad  never  heard  the 
least  disturbances  in  his  study.  But  the 
next  evening,  as  he  attempted  to  go  into 
his  study  (of  which  none  had  any  Itey  hut 
himself)  when  he  opened  the  door,  U  was 
thrust  back  with  such  violence,  as  had  like 
to  hai'e  thrown  him  dtwn.  However,  be 
thrust  the  door  open  and  went  in.  Presently 
there  was  knocking  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other :  and  after  a  time,  in  the  next 
room,  wherein  my  sister  Nancy  was.  He 
went  into  that  room,  and  (the  noise  coiV' 
tinuing)  adjured  it  to  speak  ;  but  in  vain. 
He  then  said,  ‘Tbeae  spfrits  love  dark¬ 
ness  :  put  out  the  candle,  and  perhaps  it 
will  sfieak :’  she  did  so  ;  and  he  repeated 
his  adjuration ;  but  still  there  was  only 
knocking,  and  no  articulate  sound.  Upon 
this  he  said,  ‘  Nancy,  two  Christians  are 
an  overmatch  for  the  devil.  Go  all  of  you 
down  stairs ;  it  may  be,  when  1  am  alone, 
he  will  have  courage  to  speak.’  When 
she  was  gone  a  thought  came  in,  and  he 
said,  “if  ihou  art  t^  spirit  of  my  son 
Samuel,  1  pray,  knock  three  knocks  and 


no  more.’’  Immediately  all  was  silence ; 
and  there  was  no  more  knocking  at  all 
that  night.  I  asked  my  sister  Nancy  (then 
about  fifteen  years  old)  whether  she  was 
not  afraid^  when  my  father  used  that  ad¬ 
juration?  She  answered,  she  was  sadly 
afraid  it  would  speak,  when  she  put  out 
the  candle ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  afraid 
in  the  day-time,  when  it  walked  after  her, 
as  she  swept  the  chambers,  as  it  constantly 
did,  and  seemed  to  sweep  after  her.  Only 
she  thought  he  might  have  done  it  for  her, 
and  saved  her  the  trouble.  By  this  time 
all  my  sisters  were  so  accustomed  to  these 
noises,  that  they  gave  them  little  distur¬ 
bance.  A  gentle  tapping  at  their  bed¬ 
head  usually  began  between  nine  and  ten 
at  night.  They  then  commonly  said  to 
each  other,  Jeffery  is  coming :  it  is  time 
to  go  to  sleep.”  And  if  they  heard  a  noise 
in  the  day,  and  said  to  my  youngest  sister. 

Hark,  Kezzy,  Jeffery  is  knocking  above,” 
she  would  run  up  stairs,  and  pursue  it 
from  room  to  room,  saying,  she  desired 
no  better  diversion. 

A  few  nights  after,  my  father  and  mother 
were  just  gone  to  bed,  and  the  candle  was 
not  taken  away,  when  they  heard  three 
blows,  and  a  second,  and  a  third  three,  as 
it  were  with  a  large  oaken  staff,  struck 
upon  a  chest  which  stood  by  the  bed-side. 
My  father  immediately  arose,  put  on  his 
night-gown,  and  hearing  great  noises  be¬ 
low,  took  the  candle  and  went  down :  my 
mother  walked  by  his  side.  As  they  went 
down  the  broad  stairs,  they  heard  as  if  a 
vessel  full  of  silver  was  poured  upon  my 
mother’s  breast,  and  ran  jingling  down  to 
her  feet.  Quickly  after  there  was  a  sound, 
as  if  a  large  iron  ball  was  thrown  among 
many  bottles  undythe  stairs :  but  nothing 
was  hurt.  Soon  after,  our  lai^  mastiff 
dog  came  and  ran  to  shelter  himself  between 
them.  While  the  disturbances  continued, 
he  used  to  bark  and  leap,  and  snap  on  one 
side  and  the  other ;  and  that  frequently 
before  any  person  in  the  room  heard  any 
noise  at  all.  But  after  two  or  three  days, 
he  used  to  tremble,  and  creep  away  before 
the  noise  began.  And  by  this,  the  family 
knew  it  was  at  hand  :  nor  did  the  obser¬ 
vation  ever  fail.  A  little  before  my  father 
and  mother  came  into  die  hall,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  very  large  coal  war  violently  thrown 
upon  the  door  and  dashed  all  in  pieces: 
but  nothing  was  seen.  My  father  then 
cried  out  Suky,  do  you  not  hear  ?  All 
the  pewter  is  thrown  about  the  kitchen.” 
But  when  4bey  looked,  all  the  pewter  stood 


in  its.  place.  There  then*  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  back  door.  My  father 
opened  it,  but  saw  nothing.  It  was  then 
at  the  fore  door.  He  opened  that;  but  it 
was  still  lost  labour.  After  opening  first 
the  one,  then  the  other  several  times,  he 
turned  and  went  up  to  bed.  But  the 
noises  were  so  violent  all  over  the  house, 
that  he  could  not  sleep  till  four  in  the 
morning. 

Several  gentlemen  and  clergymen  now 
earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit  the 
house.  But  he  constantly  answered,  No ; 
let  the  devil  flee  from  me :  I  will  never 
fiee  from  the  devil.”  But  he  wrote  to  my 
eldest  brother  at  London  to  come  down. 
He  was  preparing  so  to  do,  when  another 
letter  came,  informing  him  the  disturbances 
were  over;  after  they  had  continued  (the 
latter  part  of  the  time  day  and  night)  from 
the  second  of  December  to  the  end  of 
January. 

THE  HARPOON  BOY. 

By  a  Clergyman  of the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  morning  of  one  of  the  brightest 
days  of  last  summer,  a  little  boy,  about  the 
age  of  thirteen,  clad  in  patched  and  thread¬ 
bare  garments,  called  at  our  door.  I 
have  nothing  to  give  you,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vant.  You  may  not,”  replied  the  boy, 

but  I  hear  that  your  master  gives  away 
little  books,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  me 
one.”  I  was  called  to  the  door,  and  was 
instantly  taken  with  his  appearance.  The 
following  dialogue  then  passed  between 
us  : — 

Minister.  You  ask  for  a  little  book ;  but 
perhaps  you  are  hungry,  and  would  rather 
have  some  breakfast. 

Boy.  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  I  have  had 
a  good  breakfast  given  me  by  a  kind  lady ; 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  woiild  give  me  a 
book. 

M.  But  you  are  poor,  ray  boy  ;  would 
you  not  be  better  pleased  with  some  mon¬ 
ey  ? 

No,  sir;  money  is  but  vanity:  I 
should  like  a  Imok  better. 

M.  Why  is  it  that  you  so  much  desire 
a  good  book  ?  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to 
you  ? 

B,  Good  books  teach  me  about  God, 
and  the  way  to  heaven. 

M  And  which  is  the  way  to  heaven  ? 

B.  It  is  by  praying  to  God  to  make^me 
good,  and  by  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  ^ed  for  sinners. 


Af.  Why  do  you  think  that  God  will 
hear  when  you  pray  ?  Do  you  deserve  to 
go  to  heaven  ? 

B.  No:  none  of  us  deserve  to  go  to 
heaven.  We  are  all  too  sinful  for  that. 
But  I  hope  that  God  will  hear  ray  pray¬ 
ers  and  forgive  me,  because  he  has  said 
he  will.  , 

M.  Do  you  then  know  any  thing  of  the 
Bible  ? 

B.  O  yes,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  it. 
But  when  my  father  and  I  were  discharg¬ 
ed  from  the  ship,  in  our  hurry  we  left  our 
Bible  behind  us ;  and  1  have  been  sorry 
'for  it  ever  since. 

M.  Discharged  from  the  ship !  Where 
then  do  you  come  from,  my  boy. 

B.  I  came,  sir,  from  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  My  mother  died  when  f  was 
a  baby.  My  father  is  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  ;  and  since  1  have  been  big 
enough  he  has  taken  me  with  him.  We 
were  on  board  a  whaler,  which  brought  us 
to  England.  The  captain  discharged  the 
crew  at  M — ,  and  we  are  now  on  our  road 
to  the  fishery  at  C — ,  in  hope  of  procur¬ 
ing  employment  till  the  spring,  when  we 
expect  to  get  a  ship  to  take  us  back. 

M.  But  employment  is  scarce  ;  and  you 
and  your  father  being  strangers  here,  must 
experience  many  hardships. 

B.  God  sends  us  friends,  sir,  every  day. 
The  captains  of  ships  at  the  ports  are  all 
very  kind  to  my  father,  and  help  him. 

M.  You  say  you  are  fond  of  your  Bible. 
Is  there  any  particular  part  of  it  which 
you  recollect,  and  w'hich  gives  you  com¬ 
fort  in  your  dangers  and  wanderings  ? 

B.  1  am  very  fond  of  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel ;  but  I  most  frequent¬ 
ly  think  of  those  words,  When  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up.” 

M,  Pray  who  taught  you  to  read,  and 
instructed  you  in  the  meaning  of  what  you 
read  I 

B.  I  learned  to  read  in  a  Sunday  school, 
which  was  opened  by  a  Missionary  at  St. 
John’s. 

This  conversation  excited  in  me  an  af¬ 
fectionate  concern  for  the  little  fellow,  who 
stood  before  me  leaning  on  a  staff,  which 
was  the  companion  and  support  of  his 
steps.  That  I  might  both  gain  more  in¬ 
formation  respecting  his  humble  history, 
and  satisfy  myself  of  his  sincerity,  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  to  come  and  weed  in  my 
garden,  promising  to  recompense  him  with 
a  little  book.  He  consented,  but  said,  I 


must  first  run  after  my  father,  and  tell 
him  what  I  am  going  to  do,  and  that  I 
will  come  after  hi|n  to  C — .  In  a  short 
time  he  returned,  with  a  pocket-knife  in 
his  hand,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
be  employed.  1  took  him  into  my  garden, 
and,  for  once,  was  glad  that  it  contained 
seme  weeds.  He  worked  with  as  much 
diligence  as  1  could  expect  from  a  sailor 
boy,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  very 
different  occupations.  During  the  two 
hours  that  he  spent  in  cutting  up  the  refuse 
production  of  the  soil,  I  often  stood  beside 
him,  and  made  further  inquiries  into  his 
little  history.  Our  dialogue  ran  on  in  the 
following  strain 

M.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Sunday 
school  at  St.  Joiin’s  ? 

B,  Three  months,  sir. 

M.  Only  three  months !  Did  you  learn 
to  read  in  that  time  ? 

B.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  help  of  my  father. 

M,  Why  did  you  then  leave  the  school  ? 

B.  Because  it  was  broken  up ;  and  the 
Missionary  removed  to  another  place,  to 
teach  other  poor  children. 

M.  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  kind  per¬ 
sons  who  taught  you  ? 

B.  Yes,  very  often.  They  were  very 
kind  to  me,  and  took  great  pains  to  make 
me  understand.  1  pVay  for  them,  that  God 
would  bless  and  reward  them. 

M.  Do  you  think  they  shewed  you  more 
kindness  than  if  they  had  made  you  rich  ? 

B.  O  yes !  they  did  more  for  me  than 
that.  I  can  never  love  them  too  much  for 
all  their  goodness  to  me. 

M.  Are  you  not  exposed  to  many  dan¬ 
gers  in  the  whale-fishery  ? 

B.  It  is  a  dangerous  business,  sir.  My 
employment  is  to  give  the  harpoons  to  the 
harpooners,  when  they  strike  the  fish,  and 
let  out  the  line.  Sometimes  the  angry  fish 
will  with  his  tail  either  strike  the  men  into 
the  air,  or  dash  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  all  in  it.  But  God  has 
taken  care  of  my  father  and  me,  so  that 
we  have  never  met  with  an  accident. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


REMARKABLE  EVENT. 

At  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  occurred 
the  following  remarkable  event,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  Mr.  Fleming,  a 
pious  and  godly  minister,  was  preaching 
on  a  Lord’s  day  to  his  congregation,  there 
were  observed,  amidst  the  multitude,  three 
young  gentlemen,  whose  behaviour,  during 


diTinf  wrvice,  was  so  very  indecorous 
and  hifaniouS)  tlial  h  not  only  atiracied 
the  notice  of  the  people,  but  also  exerted 
the  attention  of  the  minister,  wlm,  after  a 
Httle  time,  reproved  them  in  public,  desir¬ 
ing,  at  leaat,  that  they  would  behave  de¬ 
cently  while  under  the  sacred  roof.  This 
aende  admonition  seemed  rather  to  increase 
man  check  their  aiMsbehavioiir,  and  they 
rhost  daringly  offered  still  greater  contenri^ 
to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  whiHi  they 
signified  by  peeling  oranges,  cracking  nuts, 
and  making  wry  mouths  at  the  minister. 
The  serious  preacher  was  moved  a  second 
time  to  adfnonish  them,  at  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  still  more  enraged  than  before,  per¬ 
sisting  in  their  shameful  and  profane  prac¬ 
tices.  He  was  then  so  impressed  and 
shocked  at  their  hardened  behaviour,  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  discourse  he  made  a 
solemn  pause,  turned  and  looked  them  full 
in  the  face  for  some  time,  apparently, 
with  much  agitation  in  his  countenance, 
and  then  spoke  to  the  three  young  men  in  the 
following  awful  and  solemn  manner :  My 
young  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  author 
of  such  a  dreadful,  alarming  message  to 
you,  and  I  have  begged  of  the  Lord  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me  from  it,  but  he  wiH  not,  therefore 
I  must  not  shrink  from  the  painful  duty 
of  declaring  the  awful  and  confirmed  im¬ 
pression  o%my  mind.  I  now  tell  you 
that  you  have  not  a  week  longer  to  live 
in  this  world.’'  This  direful  sentence, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  man, 
somewhat  excited  the  doubtful  ap|)r<*hen- 
sions  of  the  congregation,  who  tliouglit  it 
proceeded  from  precipitancy  and  rashness, 
and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  were  of 
opinion,  that  religion  would  sufler  reproach 
for  it,  especially  if  it  should  not  prove 
true.  The  minister  said,  *U*et  the  event 
prove  the  truth  of  it,  for  I  am  persuaded 
I  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  say 
what  1  did,  as  prophetic  of  their  awful 
end.” 

Monday  passed,  and  nothing  occurred, 
but  on  the  Tuesday  one  of  the  young  men 
went  on  board  a  vessel  to  prosecute  an 
intended  voyage,  (as  had  been  fixed  pre¬ 
vious  lo  the  affair,)  but  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  storm  that  arose,  the  ship  was 
driven  on  shore,  whereby  this  poor  unhap¬ 
py  wretch  was  launched  into  an  awful 
eternity.  On  Wednesday,  another  of  the 
young  men  was  concerned  in  a  quarrel 
with  some  person,  the  issue  of  which  was 
fighting  a  duel  with  swords,  wherein  this 
imbappy  victim  fell.  On  Thursday,  the 


only  surviving  one  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
at  which  he  ^gan  to  be  terrified,  as  two 
of  his  sinful  companions  were  already  cut 
rjfff.  He  then  sent  for  the  same  minister 
wlmin  he  had  ridiculed  the  pteceding  sab¬ 
bath.  When  Mr.  Fleming  arrived  at  his 
house,  he  asked  the  young  man  what  he 
wanted  him  for:  the  young  man  begged 
he  would  pray  with  him,  when  the  minis¬ 
ter  requested  to  know  what  he  would  have 
iiim  petition  for;  the  other  told  him,  for 
his  life.  *^That  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do,”  said  he,  ‘^for  I  am  sure  you  will 
die.”  ‘‘  Then,”  said  tie,  beg  or  pray  for 
the  life  of  my  soul,  if  you  please.”  The 
Minister  so  far  consented  as  to  kneel  down 
by  his  bedside,  in  which  posture  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
arose  without  speaking  a  word.  He  then 
said  to  the  young  man,  that  he  found  his 
lips  so  sealed  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
single  syllable  on  his  behalf,  and  so  took 
his  leave  of  him,  when,  soon  after,  the 
young  man  died  in  horror  and  despair, 
which  closes  the  sad  and  awful  catastnv 
phe. 


THE  LAST  HERRING. 

“  Hoot  away  despair ! 

Never  ykdd  to  sorrow— 

The  blackest  sky  may  wear 
A  sunny  face  to-morrow.” 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  widow 
of  the  Pine  Cottage  sat  by  her  blar/mg  fag¬ 
ots  with  her  five  tattered  children  at  her 
side,  endeavouring,  by  listening  to  the  art¬ 
lessness  of  their  juvenile  prattle,  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  heavy  gloom  that  pressed  upon 
her  mind.  For  a  year,  her  own  feeble 
hands  had  provided  for  her  helpless  fam¬ 
ily,  for  she  had  no  supporter ;  she  thought 
no  friend  in  all  the  wide,  unfriendly  world 
around.  But  that  mysterious  Providence, 
the  wisdom  of  whose  ways  are  above  hu¬ 
man  comprehension,  had  visited  her  with 
wasting  sickness,  and  her  little  means  had 
become  exhausted.  It  was  now,  too,  mid¬ 
winter,  and  the  snow  lay  heavy  and  deep 
through  all  the  surrounding  forests,  while 
storms  still  seemed  gathering  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  and  the  driving  wind  roared  amidst 
the  bending  pines,  and  rocked  her  puny 
mansion. 

The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the  coals 
before  her  ;  it  was  the  only  article  of  food 
she  possessed ;  and  «o  wonder  if  her  for¬ 
lorn  desolate  state  brought  up  in  her  lone 
bosom  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  when 
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she  looked  upon  her  children;  and  no 
wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she  suffered 
the  heart-swellings  of  despair  to  rise,  even 
though  she  knew  that  he  whose  promise 
is  to  the  widow,  and  to  the  orphan,  cannot 
forget  bis  word.  Providence  had,  many 
years  before,  taken  from  her,  her  eldest 
son,  who  went  from  his  forest  home  to  try 
his  fortune  on  the  seas,  since  which  she 
had  heard  no  note  or  tidings  of  him  ;  and 
in  later  times  had,  by  the  hand  of  death, 
deprived  her  of  the  companion  and  staff 
of  her  worldly  pilgrimage,  in  the  person 
of  her  husband.  Yet  to  this  hour  she  had 
been  upborne ;  she  had  not  only  been  able 
to  provide  for  her  little  dock,  but  had  never 
lost  one  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  miserable  and  destitute. 

The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  pov¬ 
erty  while  the  ability  to  gain  sustenance  re¬ 
mains.  The  individual  who  has  but  his 
own  wants  to  supply,  may  suffer  with  for¬ 
titude  the  winter  of  want;  his  affections 
are  not  wounded,  his  heart  not  wrung. — 
The  most  desolate  in  populous  cities  may 
hope,  for  charity  has  not  quite  closed  her 
hand  and  heart,  and  shut  her  eyes  on  mis¬ 
ery,  But  the  industrious  mother  of  help¬ 
less  and  depending  children — far  from  the 
reach  of  human  chanty,  has  none  of  these 
to  console  her.  And  such  an  one  was  the 
widow  of  Pine  Cottage ;  but  as  she  bent 
over  the  fire  and  took  up  the  last  scanty 
remnant  of  food  to  spread  before  her  chil¬ 
dren,  her  spirits  seemed  to  brighten  up, 
as  by  some  sudden  mysterious  impulse,  and 
Cowper’s  beautiful  lines  came  uncalled 
across  her  mind — 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace, 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

The  smoked  herring  was  scarcely  laid 
upon  the  table,  when  a  gentle  rap  at  the 
door,  and  loud  barking  of  the  dog,  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  family.  The  chil¬ 
dren  flew  to  open  it,  and  a  weary  traveller, 
in  tattered  garments,  and  apparently  indif¬ 
ferent  health,  entered  and  begged  a  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  a  mouthful  of  food ;  “  for,”  said 
he^  it  is  now  twenty-four  hours  since  1 
tasted  bread.”  The  widow^s  heart  bled 
anew,  as  under  a  fresh  complication  of 
distresses;  for  her  sympathies  lingered 
not  round  her  fireside.  She  hesitated  nol 
even  now ;  rest  and  share  of  ail  she  had, 
she  proffered  to  the  stranger.  shall 

not  be  forsaken,”  said  she,  ^^or  suffer 
deeper  for  an  act  of  charity.” 


The  traveller  drew  near  the  board — but 
when  he  saw  the  scanty  fare,  he  raised  his 
eyes  towards  heaven  in  astonishment—^ 
^^and  is  this  all  your  store?”  said  he— 
and  a  share  of  this  do  you  offer  to  one  you 
know  not  ? — then  never  saw  1  charity  be¬ 
fore  !  but,  Madam,”  said  he,  continuing, 

do  you  not  wrong  your  children  by  giv¬ 
ing  part  of  their  last  mouthful  to  a  stran¬ 
ger?”  ^^Ab,”  said  the  poor  widow,  and 
the' tear-drops  gushed  into  her  eyes  as  she 
said  it,  have  a  boy,  a  darling  sou, 
somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  wide  world, 
unless  heaven  has  taken  him  away,  and  1 
only  act  towards  you  as  1  would  that  others 
should  act  towards  him.  God,  who  sent 
manna  from  heaven,  can  provide  for  us 
as  he  did  for  Israel — and  how  should  I, 
this  night,  offend  him,  if  my  son  sliould  be 
a  wanderer,  destitute  as  you,  and  he  should 
have  provided  for  him  a  home  even 
poor  as  this — were  1  to  turn  you  unreliev¬ 
ed  away.” 

The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger, 
springing  from  his  seat,  clasped  her  in  his 
arms — ‘‘God  has  indeed  provided  just 
such  a  home  for  your  wandering  son — and 
has  given  him  wealth  to  reward  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  benefactress— my  mother  ?  oh 
my  mother !”  ,  . 

It  was  her  long  lost  son ;  returned  to 
her  bosom,  from  the  Indies,  abounding  in 
riches.  He  had  chosen  that  disguise,  that 
he  might  the  more  completely  surprise  his 
family  :  and  never  was  surprise  more  per¬ 
fect,  or  followed  by  a  sweeter  cup  of  Jo}  . 
That  humble  residence  in  the  forest  was 
exchanged  for  one,  comfortable,  and  in¬ 
deed,  beautiful  in  the  valley,  and  the  wid¬ 
ow  lived  long  with  her  dutiful  sun,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  plenty,  and  in  the 
delightful  employments  of  virtue ;  and  at 
this  day  the  passer-by  is  often  pointed  to  the 
luxuriant  willow  that  spreads  its  branches 
broad  and  green  above  her  grave,  while 
he  listens  to  the  recital  of  this  simple  and 
homely,  but  not  altogether  worthless  tale. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  young  lady  who  used  to  spend  much 
time  before  the  glass  in  dressing  her  hair, 
and  decorating  her  person,  was  requested 
for  once,  to  prepare  herself  as  she  would 
wish  to  appear  in  her  coffin.  This  brought 
such  a  train  of  reflection  as  led  her  to  seek 
to  be  adorned  with  “a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.” 


i 
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THE  INDIAN  PENANCE  OF  FIVE  FIRES. 

At  Surat,  I  saw  a  Fakir,  who  was 
enjoined  to  endure,  for  forty  days,  the 
purgatory  of  the  Jive jiren.  He  was  seated 
on  the  lower  part  of  a  four-square  stage, 
or  altar,  with  three  ascents,  two  feet  high 
and  as  many  feet  squat  e.  While  he  was 
in  a  musing  posture,  other  Fakirs  beat 
gongs,  and  performed  on  their  rough  music¬ 
al  instruments,  until  he  fell  to  his  prayers, 
which  he  continued  until  the  sun  became 
warm ;  the  ceremony  commencing  at  sun¬ 
rise.  He  then  ascended  to  the  tipper  or 
last  square,  at  each  corner  of  which  was 
kindled  a  fire,  in  the  small  space  between 
which  he  sat,  crowned  with  a  great  collar 
of  wooden  beads,  which  he  removed  from 
his  neck  to  his  head.  Then  bowing  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  as  it  were  to  wor¬ 
ship,  with  his  head  encircled  between  his 
arms,  and  his  face  opposite  the  blazing 
eastern  sun,  which  is  considered  as  the 
fifth  fire,  he  poised  himself  on  his  head, 
and  continued  in  that  posture  steadily  three 
hours,  that  is,  from  nine  o^clock  till  twelve. 
After  this  feat,  he  sat  himself  down,  cross- 
legged,  and  remained  without  eating  or 
drinking  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  fires 
being  still  nourished,  and  he  perspiring, 
until  he  was  absolutely  bathed  in  his  own 
exudation  ;  and  this  was  to  be  repeated 
for  forty  days. — Fryer’s  Travels. 


TENACITV  OF  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICES. 

At  the  revolution,  when  Presbytery  was 
established  by  act  of  Parliament  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Mr.  Dugald  Lindsay  was  the  episco¬ 
pal  minister  of  Glonoichay.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  bis  father,  and  both  were  deserv¬ 
edly  fespected  and  beloved  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Lindsay  would  not  conform.  Lord 
Brt'adalbane,  the  noble  proprietor  of  the 
country,  was,  with  reluctance,  forced  to 
write  a  letter  of  invit^ion  to  a  presbyterian 
licentiate,  in  the  Shire  of  Perth,  to  be  min¬ 
ister  of  Glenorchay.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  came,  on  the  close  of  the  week, 
to  the  Parish ;  but,  contrary  as  tlie  circum- 
slani'e  was  to  their  known  character  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  of  reverence  for  the  clergy, 
he  could  find  no  house  to  receive  him,  nor 
a  )>erson  to  make  him  welcome.  In  this 
distress  he  was  driven  to  the  house  of  the 
man  whom  he  came  to  supplant,  and  was 
received  with  a  hospitality  and  kindness 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 


Over  the  whole  parish  there  was  a  strong 
ferment.  The  old  and  young  from  alt 
quarters,  assembled  on  the  sabbath  in  the 
church  yard  long  before  the  usual  hour  of 
worship.  At  the  appearance  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  accompanied  by  their  pastor,  there 
was  a  general  murmur  of  indignation. — 
Twelve  armed  men,  with  drawn  swords, 
surrounded  the  astonished  intruder;  two 
bagpipes  sounded  the  march  of  death.— 
Unmoved  by  the  tears  and  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Lindsay,  they  proceeded  with  their 
prisoner  to  the  boundary  of  the  parish  and 
of  the  country.  There  he  solemnly  and 
on  his  bended  knees,  engaged  never  more 
to  enter  the  parish,  or  attempt  to  give 
trouble  to  any  person  concerned  in  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.  He  departed  in 
peace,  and  kept  his  promise.  The  Synod 
of  Argile  were  much  incensed.  Time 
cooled  their  ardour  ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
parislv  was  indulgent ;  the  minister  deserv¬ 
ing,  and  endeared  to  the  parish.  Mr. 
Lindsay  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  his  benefice  till  the  year  of  his 
deatli,  1729 • — Lettice^s  Tour. 


SWEARING. 


Mr.  S.  W.  an  Episcopal  Clergyman, 
was  in  a  Coffee  house  at  London,  and 
heard  among  a  number  of  gentlemen  an 
officer  of  the  guards  using  much  vulgar 
and  profane  lilngnage.  Finding  he  could 
not  speak  to  him  without  great  difficulty, 
he  desired  the  waiter  to  fetch  him  a  glass 
of  water.  When  it  was  brought  he  sard 
aloud,  carry  it  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
red  coat,  and  desire  him  to  wash  his  mouth 
after  his  oaths.”  The  ger^tleman  resented 
it  at  first,  but  those  with  him  said  Colo¬ 
nel,  you  have  given  the  first  ofience.  You 
see  the  gentleman  is  a  clergyman,  you 
know  it  is  an  affront  to  swear  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.”  Some  years  after,  Mr.  W.  was 
in  London,  walking  in  St  James’  Park,  a 
gentleman  joined  him,  who,  after  some 
conversation,  asked  if  he  recollected  ever 
to  have  seen  him  before  ?  Mr.  W.  replied 
in  the  negative.  The  gentleman  then 
called  to  his  remembrance  the  scene  at  the 
Coffee  bouse,  and  added,  since  that  time 
sir,  I  thank  God,  1  have  feared  an  oath, 
and  every  thing  that  is  offensive  to  Divine 
Majesty ;  and  as  I  have  a  perfect  reo^lec- 
tion  of  you,  I  rejoice  at  seeing  you,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
itude  to  God  and  you.  ,> 
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the  power  of  grace  Ilf  THE  HEART. 

The  Christian,  whose  heart  is  thorot^b- 
ly  reformed,  ^  never  envies  nor  grieves  at 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,”  the  excellence 
and  the  happiness  of  othm  no  longer  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  the  painful  feeHngs  of  maligni- 
ty  and  hatred  towards  them.  Their  hap¬ 
piness  increases  his  own  ;  he  rtjmcen  with 
tho$e  who  do  rejoice.  His  benevolence, 
and  Christian  charity  lead  him  to  desire 
and  pray  for  the  happiness  of  all  men ; 
when  his  prayer  is  answered  he  is  thank¬ 
ful,  not  envious. 

How  calm  and  peaceful  is  the  mind, 
guarded  from  the  painful  agitations  of  an¬ 
ger,  wrath,  malice,  resentment  and  revenge, 
by  that  meekness,  forbearance  and  forgive¬ 
ness^  which  are  features  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  Character  ?  The  moment  of  provo¬ 
cation  is  the  moment  when  those  affec¬ 
tions  are  required  and  called  into  exercise, 
and  when  they  appear  in  the  roost  amia¬ 
ble  and  attractive  light.  The  greater  the 
provocation  ;  th«  more  it  would  justify  in 
the  world^s  estimation,  the  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment,  the  more  glorious  is  the  triumph 
of  the  Christian  in  roaintaininsr  a  sweet 
serenity  and  peace  of  mind.  The  man  of 
wrathful  spirit  takes  the  work  of  vengeance 
into  his  own  hands,  and  driven  by  blind 
and  furious  passion,  inflicts  thel  punish¬ 
ment  which  resentment  suggests.  When 
this  excitement  has  subsided,  when  he  re¬ 
views  in  cooler  moments  what  is  past,  of¬ 
ten  will  he  . find  that  this  one  rash  act  will 
furnish  reflections  more  than  sufficient  to 
embitter  his  future  life.  The  Christian, 
through  the  exercise  of  meekness  and  for¬ 
bearance,  prevents  the  passion  from  ris¬ 
ing  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Master, 
forgives  the  injury  received.  Being  revil¬ 
ed,  he  blesses  ;  being  defamed,  he  entreats, 
and  prays  for  those  who  despitefully  use 
him.  Tbis  spirit  and  this  conduct  will 
not  pursue  and  torment  him,  in  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  retirement,  with  bitter  reflections, 
with  painful  regret,  with  remorse  of  con¬ 
science  ;  it  will  spread  through  his  soul, 
and  over  his  life,  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
even  ,  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
undemtanding. — Lit,  and  Ev,  Magazine, 
CALUMNY. 

I  know  not  whether  the  hearer  of  tales 
or  the  receiver  is  most  criminal,  for  one 
produces  the  other.  I  will  disdain  as  much 
to  relate  as  to  hear  slander.  If  no  ether  , 
means  of  shunning  a  gossip  ofiers,  I  will 
a^^’niy  ears,  for  the  recover  is  as  bad  as 
the  ^i^f.— -iforie  Succisivee. 


Tor  tm  FrMIsr  Tiilior. 


Mt  wayward  wandering  mind  eontrool, 
Thoa  that  canat  calm  the  ten ; 

And  make  the  carrent  of  my  tool, 
Incettant  flow  to  thee. 

Then  shall  roy  thonghti,  pore  and  refin’d 
By  wisdom  from  above ; 

Dwell  on  the  friend  of  baman  kind, 

In  sweet  returns  of  love. 

Then  shall  my  heart  with  pity  glow. 
Compassionate  and  free, 

And  by  forgiving  others  show, 

That  mercy  shown  to  me. 

When  love  bath  fashion’d  all  the  soul. 
Then  we  are  truly  blest ; 

And  comforts  in  succession  roll, 

Tho’  fiend-like  foes  molest. 

Faith  views  the  blooming  prospect  nigh 
And  doubts  and  fears  are  gone ; 

It  makes  the  gloom  of  sorrow  fly. 

And  sees  the  battle  won. 

From  all  these  trying  scenes  and  fean, 

We  soon  shall  far  remove  ; 

For  there's  no  cause  for  sorrow's  tears  • 

In  that  sweet  world  of  love.  S.» 


TO  A  MOTHER, 

OK  TVS  DKATB  OF  HER  CBILDRSK. 

[By  Mrs.  Wright.] 

Though  sorer  sorrows  than  their  birth 
Tour  children's  death  has  riven ; 

Moam  not  that  others  bear  for  ear^. 
While  you  have  peopled  heaven  ? 

If  now  so  painful  'tis  to  port, 

O  think,  that  when  you  meet. 

Well  bought  with  shortly  fleeting  smart 
Is  never-ending  sweet ! 

What  if  those  little  angels,  nigh 
T’  assist  your  latest  pain, 

Should  hover  round  yon  when  you  die, 
And  leave  you  not  again  ? 

Say,  shall  yon  then  regret  your  woes, 

Or  mourn  your  teeming  years  ^ 

One  moment  will  rewa^-d  your  throes, 
And  overpay  your  tears. 

• 

Redoubled  thanks  wilt  fill  your  song : 
Transported  while  you  view 

Th’  inclining,  happy,  infant  throng, 
That  owe  their  bliss  to  you ! 

So  moves  the  commou  star,  tho'  bright, 
With  simple  lustre  crown’d ; 

The  planet  shines,  with  guards  of  light 
Attendiug  it  around. 


DOMESTIC.  450, uiv  wnen  me  moravian  s  duiii  ineir 

On  Wednesday  the  tWh  in »t.  John  Quincy  Ad-  church,  in  Philadelphia,  not  long  since  ,  and 
ams  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  been  ex^nded  since  the  death  of 

for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next,  ,» *”  various  chanties, 

having  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  Slates  out  .  On  Wedne^ay  moromg,  a  child  of  Mr.  Allen, 
of  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  •**  Delancey-Street, aged  five  years,  playing  near 
Gen.  Jackson  had  seven  stales,  and  Mr.  Craw-  the  fire,  her  clothes  being  cotton,  caught,  and 
ford  four.  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South-Carolina  •  so  burned  that  she  died  in  tim  evening . 

was  "duly  elected  Vice-President,  having  receiv-  t)n  Monday  evening  a  Mrt.  Waa^,  aged  8d, 
cd  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  fiTim  dif-  was  burnt  to  d^th  id  Philadelphia .  her  clothes 
fcreiit  States.  The  election  for  President  was  taking  fire  by  the  stove.  rw  j  u  * 

conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum,  and  deci-  ^  young  man  by  the  name  of  ^  indsor,  about 
ded  on  the  first  balloting.  X®®"  was  suffocated  by  smoke,  en- 

The  Plattsburg  Bank,  it  is  said,  has  stopped  deavouring  tosave  some  property  from  a  house 
payment  on  fire, la  Salioa,  last  week. 

Four  persons  have  been  taken  up  in  Philadel-  ^  A  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  were 
phia,  said  to  be  old  convicts  from  New-York.  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  a  Imdy  of  snow 
Many  articles  have  been  found  in  their  jiosses-  which  cmshed  their  hou^,  which  was  bni  t  of 
sion,  supposed  to  be  stolen;  such  as  infants  pimik,  under  the  diffrt  Quebec, 
frocks,  pieces  of  flannel,  kerseymere,  sewing  Bx*"  arnval  from  South  America,  we  leara 
silk,  Watts’  Psalms,  red  morocco,  with  M.  Ad-  royal  army  is  defeated,  aad  that  there- 

ams  on  the  cover,  dark  lanthorns,  matches,  ^^re,  Colombia.  Peru,  Lc.  may  be  said  to  be 

loaded  pistols,  tools  for  night  operations,  and  . 

locks  and  keys  so  various  that  hardly  a  lock  in  ■  rr,...,'  i'  * 

the  city  would  be  proof  against  them.  One  of  MARRIED. 

♦he  parties  kept  an  account  with  two  of  the  Ob  the  eUi  by  Rer.  Mr.  McMurrsy,  Mr.  Geoi^  White, 

Banks  of  that  city,  and  their  business  was  eon-  Mrl'TohrsS.Uh'vil.h  dty!®’  “  *‘“*‘**"®' 

ducted  in  style.  ^  On  CUj  inst.  by  R,..  Mr.  BrienSnsll,  My.  W.  T.  Pinfcr 

A  thief  in  seeking  to  escape  his  pursuers  in  ney  to  Miss  Eliza.  Clnugbtpr  of  the  iRte.John  Michaels,  Em. 
Boston,  jumped  from  the  wharf  on  the  ice,  and  Rvse-Bt  ath  intt.  Daaiel  Tiiiiim 

ran  into  the  water  ;  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on^tile  Inst.* Dr.  Felius,  Cnpt  Edmund  J.Casb, 
on  him  to  come  out,  and  when  a  boat  came  of  Pbiladclpbia,  to  Mis»6usaii,  daughter  of  John 

and  took  him  out,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  in,cbyR*v.Mr.M«I.y,  Mr. 

said  but  little  and  died.  to  MIrk  Phoha  Ann.  dniiaiitnr  nf  John  FiMtor.  Of  Ahis  riiar. 


DIED. 

On  the  9ib  inst.  Widow  ilarr  Oefbrest,  aged  76. 

On  the  9th  lost  Mrs.  Margaret  Watson, aged  SI. 

On  the  10th  tnst.  Charles,  son  of  Oomdius  McLean,  16. 
On  the  lOth  inst.  Mrs.  Catharine  Welsh. 

On  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Richard  Huntley,  Sen.  late  teacher 
in  this  city. 

On  the  ilth  inst.  Miss  Caroline  Matilda  PUtt,a|^  17. 
On  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  Edward  Douglas,  aged  6§,  at  Uar- 
laem. 

On  the  14th  inst.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gale,  aged  60. 

On  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  W'm.  S.  Miter,  ag^  34. 

On  the  I4tb  ii'st.  Mr  WMliam  Mexen,  aged  34. 

Mrs  Sarah  Hazard,  aged  55. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Dexter,  aged  50. 

Miss  Cleinenta  Gordon,  aged  93. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Fountain,  aged  76. 

Mrs.  Sandi  Young,  a?ed  24. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Raiua. 

Mr.  Walter  Mitchell,  Jun.  aged  39. 

Mr  Willian  Jones,  aged  21. 

Mr.  Heniy  S.  Hume,  aged  29. 

Mrs.  Gitsy  Sbanewolfe,  aged  69l 
Mr.  Theinas  Orr,  aged  64- 

Mrs.  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Richards,  aged  76. 
Benjamio  AMcn,  Esq.  aged  45b 

Deaths  in  this  city  latt  week,  94;  SI  of  them  conanwg- 


John  0.  Totten,  Printer,  No.  9  Bowery* 
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